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ABSTRACT 



This dissertation explores the history of junior colleges in 
the United States. Each of its five chapters examines an aspect of these 
colleges, such as community interests and state legislation. Chapter 1 
discusses junior college historiography, testing the conventional explanation 
of the junior college's origins and early development against the historical 
record. This chapter also argues that junior college historiography has been 
captive to the idealist fallacy, evidenced by the literature's disregard for 
the unique experiences of individual junior colleges. In this chapter, the 
author questions the prominent role the literature has assigned to university 
leaders in creating a public awareness of and support for the junior college. 
Chapter 2 attempts to lay a foundation for a new explanation of the junior 
college and its origins in the form of a comprehensive inventory of these 
two-year institutions and their sponsoring communities. Chapter 3 advances 
the explanation of the municipal junior college's origins that centers on the 
pivotal role of community interests and local conditions in giving life and 
direction to this institution. Chapter 4 argues that the explanation of the 
municipal junior college's origins cannot be extended to include either its 
small town or its great city counterparts. Finally, Chapter 5 provides 
evidence that school historians have consistently understated the extent, 
intensity, and effectiveness of the resistance with which the early junior 
college was met. (Contains 259 references.) (EMH) 
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Chapter I 

Junior College Historiography 



It is good to have knowledge of the history of 
the community college , but it is more important 
to know about the philosophy and objectives of 
the community college. 

Charles Monroe 1 

Introduction 

As conventionally portrayed, the genesis of the 
early public junior college is a simple and inspiring 
story. 2 Although the exact date is still a matter of some 
debate, there is general agreement that Illinois's Joliet 



1 Charles R. Monroe, Profile of the Community College 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972), 21. 

2 Readers unfamiliar with the conventions surrounding 
the terminology of America' s two-year colleges can be 
easily confused by the seemingly arbitrary use of the 
adjectives -- "junior" and "community" -- in describing 
these institutions. As a general but imprecise rule, when 
discussing either public or private two-year colleges 
operating before 1960, the phrase "junior college" is 
applied uniformly. Since 1960, however, public two-year 
colleges have come to style themselves as community 
colleges, while their private counterparts have retained 
the traditional phrasing. Of course, some public two-year 
colleges (e.g., Illinois' Joliet Junior College and 
Maryland's Hagerstown Junior College) have chosen not to 
change, while a number of private two-year colleges have 
dropped the "junior" from their names altogether. 
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Township school board organized the nation's first junior 
college sometime between 1901 and 1902. 3 Other progressive 
communities, the story continues, quickly followed 
Joliet's lead. These communities, encouraged by prominent 
university men and inspired by powerful, democratic forces 
within the American culture, embraced the public junior 
college with the intent of bringing higher education 
within the reach of those Americans long barred from 
university attendance by distance, schooling deficiencies, 
and poverty. Within just 40 years, the story typically 



3 For a spirited defense of 1902 as the founding date 
for Joliet Junior College, see Robert Smolich, "An 
Analysis of Influences Affecting the Origin and Early 
Development of Three Mid-Western Public Junior Colleges," 
(Ed. D. diss.. University of Texas, 1964), 60-61. Vaughan, 
as well as Boggs and Cater, however, have sided with 1901. 
See George Vaughan, The Community College Story 
(Washington, DC: American Association of Community 
Colleges, 1994), 28, and George R. Boggs and Judy L. 
Carter, "The Historical Development of Academic Programs 
in Community Colleges," in A Handbook on the Community 
College in America (Westport, CN: Greenwood Press, 1994), 
219. To add further confusion to the matter, also in 1994 
Witt et al. rejected both these dates, seeming to favor 
1913 based on the claim that the junior college occupied 
separate facilities that year. Unfortunately for this 
view, and as Smolich fully documents, 1913 only saw the 
passage of a bond issue to expand Central High, not the 
construction of a separate junior college wing or 
building. It was not until 1915 that these voter-approved 
bonds were even sold, and construction of what came to be 
known as the "Junior College Wing" was not completed until 
1916, with junior college classes being first offered in 
the new facilities in 1917. See Allen Witt, et. al., 
America' s Community Colleges (Washington, DC: The American 
Association of Community Colleges, 1994), 22. 
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concludes, the public junior college transformed American 
higher education into an accessible, national system of 
institutions fully capable of meeting the need of a 
modern, industrial society for a well-schooled, properly 
acculturated workforce. 

Two closely-related themes underpin the frequent re- 
tellings of this basic story. The first is the theme of 
grandiosity. In these histories, the junior college is 
cast as a transformational institution. Despite the fact 
that the great majority of early junior colleges were 
small, typically enrolling fewer than 75 students, 
borrowed a faculty of two or three and some classroom 
space from their sponsoring high school, and took their 
curriculum whole cloth from the nearest state university, 
these histories would yet have us see the junior college 
as a dynamic and significant force within American 
education. One finds just this inflated sense of the 
early junior college's significance in Brint and Karabel's 
assertion that "of all the changes in American education 
in the twentieth century, none has had a greater impact 
than the rise of the two-year, junior college." 4 



4 Steven Brint and Jerome Karabel, The Diverted Dream 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1989), 6. 
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The second theme common to this literature is the 
positivist notion that the triumph of the junior college, 
while achieved through conflict, was nonetheless 
inevitable . Casting the junior college as David to the 
university Goliath, historians have credited this upstart 
institution with supplanting the study of Latin, rhetoric, 
and logic with a practical, vocationally-oriented 
curriculum better suited to the requirements of a dynamic 
industrial democracy. Overcoming elite interests and 
ancient prejudices, this theme continues, the junior 
college opened the door of higher education to the 
nation's aspiring and worthy poor, forever ending the hold 
of the nation' s social and economic elite upon the 
academy. We are never to doubt that the emergence of the 
public junior college -- embodying as it did a "uniquely 
American" ideology at once egalitarian and pragmatic — 
was ever at risk of being thwarted by the entrenched 
forces of inherited privilege . 5 



5 For Gundar Myron, 

The basic conceptions of the community college 
represent the antithesis of educational elitism often 
associated with higher education in America. The very 
core of the community college philosophy is a 
commitment to every citizen -- to expand post-high 
school educational opportunities to persons at all 
socio-economic levels and to all segments of the 
population. 
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As Carl Hempel has observed, idealist histories of 
this sort possess a powerful and persuasive "emotive 
appeal" that "evoke vivid pictorial associations." Through 
their use of images of growth and accretion, such 
histories can infuse even the most mundane events with a 
transcendent significance. 6 It is just this spirit that 
has led George Vaughan and others to represent America' s 
early junior colleges -- some 285 small, widely scattered, 
and only loosely affiliated institutions -- as a movement , 
the ultimate expression of American educational virtue and 
progressive ideals -- the "people's college." 7 



Within the junior college literature, similar expressions 
are legion. One notes, for example, Charles Monroe's 
observation that the junior college provided American 
communities with the means 

to create opportunity for citizens of all 
varieties of high ability, of all social and 
economic classes, to develop their talents for the 
service of society and for their own self- 
interest . 

See Gunder A. Myran, Community Services in the Community 
Colleges (Washington, DC: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1969) , 50, and Romesary Gillett-Karam, Suanne D. 
Roueche, and John E. Roueche, Underrepresentation and the 
Question of Diversity: Women and Minorities in the 
Community College (Washington, DC: The Community College 
Press, 1991) , 6 . 

6 Carl Hempel, "Functions of General Laws in 
History," Journal of Philosophy 39 (1942): 45. 

7 Vaughan, The Community College Story . 28. 
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The Conventional Explanation 

As its initial step in a reappraisal of junior 
college history, this chapter will test the conventional 
explanation of the junior college's origins and early 
development against the historical record. Through this 
test, we intend to show that this explanation is flawed on 
at least three counts. First, its representation of the 
junior college as a democratic institution is without 
basis. To contend that early junior colleges were 
egalitarian in their policies and practices is, most 
obviously, to ignore the many early public junior colleges 
that willingly accommodated themselves to de jure 
segregation. 8 As we will more fully detail in this 
chapter, this view also requires one to ignore that 



8 A number of modern community colleges can trace 
their origins to segregated junior colleges. Montgomery 
College, sponsored by Montgomery County, Maryland, is the 
outgrowth of the merger of the all-white Montgomery Junior 
College and the African-American Lincoln Junior College. 
Both were organized in 1946, on a "separate-but-equal" 
basis and were merged following the Brown decision. 
Generally, very little is known about the public African 
American junior colleges. Edward Brice, "A Study of the 
Status of Junior Colleges for Negroes in the United 
States," (Ph.D. diss.. University of Pennsylvania, 1949) 
has only recently been augmented by Walter I. Smith, The 
Magnificent Twelve: Florida's Black Junior Colleges . 
(Winter Park, FL: FOUR-G Publishers, 1994). The complicity 
of the junior college's national spokesmen in the 
preservation of de jure segregation can be seen in Leonard 
Koos, "A Junior College Plan for Maryland," School Review 
55, no. 6 (June, 1947): 333-334. 
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virtually every junior college imposed stringent 
admissions standards upon its students, that many levied 
substantial — even onerous -- tuition charges without 
regard for a student's ability to pay, and that many 
fostered a student extra-curriculum distinguished by its 
social exclusivity. 

Second, this chapter will argue that junior college 
historiography has been captive to the idealist fallacy, 
evidenced by this literature' s almost total disregard for 
the unique experiences of individual junior colleges. 9 
With rare exception, junior college historians have 
written exclusively of the evolution of a distinctive 
junior college ideology as articulated by such nationally 
prominent schoolmen as Leonard Koos and Walter Crosby 
Eells without examining whether this ideology was shared 
by those parochial figures — civic leaders, schoolmen, 
parents, and students — directly responsible for the 
organization, governance, and support of these 
institutions. For these scholars, the junior college was 
an idea, to which individual institutions merely 



9 To quote Frye: "National writers on the junior 
college also showed little interest in the history or 
goals of individual colleges." See, John H. Frye, The 
Vision of the Public Junior College, 1900-1940 (New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1992), 74. 
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